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For Every Other Sunday. 
LEND A HAND. 


BY EDWIN E. KINNEY. 


Curist said, ‘ Love ye one another; ” 
To each fainting, falling brother . 
Lend a hand! 
To the beggar at the gate, 
To the cripple cursed by fate, 
To the sinner, lost and late, 
Lend a hand! 


Where the true are bravely fighting 

And the world’s great wrongs are righting, — 
Lend a hand! 

Where the world has work to do, 

Bringing truth to fuller view 

Bearing all its burdens through, 
Lend a hand! 


Where the nobler souls are building, 
And the ideal temple gilding, 

Lend a hand! 
Add a touch of beauty there, 
Even a rough stoné laid with care, 
Or a gem or jewel rare, 

Lend a hand! 


With a purpose never-failing, 
With a trust in truth prevailing, 
Lend a hand! 

For the soul is at its best, 

And the nobler self is blest, 

When we heed that great behest, 
Lend a hand! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM FROM 
OUTSIDE. 


Seen and Heard in Hurope Series. IT. 


BY JENNIE VICKERY. 


ERSONS privileged to attend the Queen’s 
Drawing-rooms number but a few hun- 
dred. Those sufficiently interested to view 

them from outside Buckingham Palace, as was 
our small party of Americans, while visiting Lon- 
don in the spring of 1891, number several thou- 
sand. 

By noon, upon that eventful day, carriages be- 
gan arriving in the magnificent avenue north of St. 
James Park called the Mall. Thither soon as- 
sembled a crowd, waiting, under the March 
wind’s cruel lash, to catch glimpses of that fleeting 


show, rich in kaleidoscopic colors and variety of « 


figures. 

Yeomen-of-the-guard, quaintly costumed in 
scarlet silk knee-breeches, gilt-braided scarlet box 
coats, scarlet satin vests, long scarlet stockings, 
shoes with immense buckles, going on duty inside 
the palace; scarlet-and-gold liveried mounted trum- 
peters and pursuivants guarding the palace gates; 
red-tuniced, scarlet-plumed, bear-skin-capped Cold- 
stream Guards stationed, with their band, in the 
quadrangle; wild-looking, bare-legged, plaided and 
plumed Highland chieftains; Orientals shining in 
barbaric splendor; gorgeously apparelled diplomats 
and cabinet ministers; titled ladies, and American 
ladies presented by Mrs. Lincoln, wife of our 
then minister to England, in shimmering bro- 
cades, satins, and velvets; and princes and prin- 
cesses galore, in full court dress. 

At one o’clock the carriages got into line. 
Amid the gaping crowd of spectators, kept at re- 
spectful distance by policemen, went a long, 
slow procession of wheels, mostly the superb, 
gilded, emblazoned Cinderella-like coaches of the 
nobility, with their powdered coachmen, and foot- 
men with staves, holding on behind, three in a 
row. 


Indeed, many of the occupants of these coaches, 
with their dazzling lily-and-rose complexions, 
blazing jewels, beautiful dresses, and still more 
beautiful flowers, realized the fabulous beauty of 
Cinderella herself. The sublime unconsciousness 
of these high-born ladies, too, under the galling 
fire of derisive personalities directed at them by 
the roughs of the crowd, was truly admirable. 

About three the surging of the crowd along the 
royal carriage route told of the approach of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. On they swept, the 
blue-faced scarlet uniform of their escorting Life 
Guards glistening in the sun, the white plume in 
each helmet gayly nodding as they rode. 

The Prince of Wales, then heir apparent, now 
King Edward VII., was in full regalia, his portly 
waist fairly blazing with orders and decorations. 

The Princess of Wales— as truly queen of 
hearts then as she is now in reality queen con- 
sort of England— wore a tiara of sapphires and 
diamonds upon her head, a necklace of pearls, a 
turquoise blue velvet dress, and a grave, sweet 
smile upon her lovely face as she graciously bowed 
to the worshipping populace. 

Their royal highnesses were received by the 
officers of state, the band playing the national 
anthem. They at once joined the queen; and im- 
mediately after that a procession was formed to 
the throne-room, and the Drawing-room was 
opened. 

Then, unseen by the curious eyes of the thou- 
sands outside, began the ceremony, with all its 
pomp and circumstance, of rendering due homage 
to that good Queen Victoria for whom all Eng- 
land is now in mourning and for whose loss the 
whole world laments. 

Meanwhile the footmen stood in the palace 
court-yard, picturesque yet ridiculous figures, 
giving spice to the scene, waiting till the presenta- 
tion was over to call their mistresses’ carriages. 
Their low-shod feet were planted wide apart, their 
arms placed wide akimbo, while the frolicsome 
wind, growing stronger every moment, swished 
the tapering skirts of their swallow-tailed coats, 
smote the stockinged calves of their legs, encased 
in knee breeches only, and tilted their cocked hats. 

Over in the Mall the pompous coachmen stalked 
about, the skirts of their topcoats trailing the 
ground, or else stood in little groups, regaling 
themselves with bread and cheese. Solemnly de- 
lighted with themselves seemed these lordly 
liveries, footmen and coachmen, and alike deeply 
impressed with their own importance in the general 
details of a Drawing-room. 

As the last carriage rolled out the palace gates 
at five o’clock, after the Drawing-room was over, 
the band played, as a touching farewell, the waltz 
melody, “For you, for you, my Darling.” 

Drawing-rooms are only intended for ladies. 

Excepting cabinet ministers, ambassadors, and 
members of the privy council, noblemen and 
gentlemen are not expected unless in attendance 
upon the ladies of their families. 
* Names of ladies must be sent in two days in 
advance, together with that of their presenter, 
unless previously presented. However high her 
rank, any knownimmorality in a woman is fatal to 
her acceptance. 

Unless armed with a medical certificate show- 
ing her health will suffer thereby, each lady must 
wear short sleeves and a low-necked dress and 
train three yards long. The regulation ostrich 
plume must be placed high enough on the back of 
the head to be visible to Her Majesty when the 
lady enters the room. 

The queen is in the centre of the line in the 
throne-room, in befitting dress and wearing her 
crown, diadem, and other royal ensigns. Next 
her stand the princesses, then the heir apparent and 
visiting royalties. 


After ministers, councillors, and diplomats have 
rendered their homage, the ladies follow. On 
entering the throne-room, two gentlemen-in-wait- 
ing, taking her train from her arm, spread it out 
behind her like a peacock’s drooping tail. When 
the lord chamberlain, to whom her card is passed, 
speaks her name, if an American, she simply ad- 
vances, bows to the queen, repeats the salaam to 
the other lesser royalties, and retires backwards. 
If a British subject, she drops upon one knee and 
kisses her sovereign’s extended hand. If of an 
earl’s daughter's rank, she receives a kiss on her 
cheek from the queen’s lips. Rising, she again 
courtesies to the queen, drops a courtesy to each 
member of the royal circle, then her train is 
caught up and flung over her arm again by two 
other attendants; and, never once turning her heel 
upon her Most Gracious Majesty, she walks out 
the throne-room, delighted that the sweet agony is 
well over at last and she is in the social world. | 


A MERRY ‘TEACHER. 


On the swinging branches 
Of the apple-tree 
Bobolink is sitting, 
Peering down at me. 
Now he flies and flutters 
Through the laughing leaves, 
Breaking nature’s network 
Which the sunshine weaves 
Birdie, sing your carol! 
None shall harm you here. 
Ah! his throat’s a-tremble ; 
Catch his warble clear. 
“ Bob-o-link! bob-o-link! 
How I love to sing! 
Bob-o-link! bob-o-link! 
Don’t the echoes ring!” 


Merry little songster, 
How my pulses thrill, 
Listening to your chorus 
Floating o’er the hill! 
Let me learn your measure; 
Teach me all your art; 
[ve a song to warble 
From a thankful heart. 
Sing again, more slowly; 
Let me catch each note. 
There, he'll give an answer; 
See his swelling throat. 
“ Bob-o-link! bob-o-link ! 
This is all I know. 
Bob-o-link! bob-o-link! 
Thus my measures go.” 


For Every Other Sunday. ; 
A GENERAL BY CHANCE. 


A Famous Greek Story. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


HIS curious incident happened in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, when Athenian Greeks 
fought Greeks from Sparta. 

The Athenian ships were lying idly off the coast, 
not far from Sparta. A general from Athens, 
Demosthenes by name, noticed the bold promon- 
tory of Pylos and wished to build a fort there, 
and so cut off the Spartans on the opposite island 
from their friends on the mainland. His soldiers 
went to work eagerly. They picked up stones on 
the beach with their own hands and fitted them 
together. They were without hods as well as 
without tools; and they made hods of their own 
backs, stooping down and putting their arms 
around the mortar, that it might not fall off. 
Then the Athenian fleet blockaded the little island 
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opposite their new fort. Two vessels sailed con- 
tinually in opposite directions around it to prevent 
any one from carrying provisions to the Spartans 
there. 

But the Spartans had keen wits. Large prices 
were offered for bread, wine, cheese, or any suit- 
able food. If the bearer were a slave, or Helot, 
he received his freedom. If the sea were calm, 
no one could possibly escape the alert Athenian 
watchers; but, if the wind blew high, a little boat 
might pass unseen in the midst of flying spray and 
rolling waves. Many a slave was glad to risk life 
to gain freedom, and the Spartans were supplied 
with food. There were-some who filled skins with 
pounded linseed and poppy-seeds mixed with 
honey, and, fastening these to their bodies, dived 
under the water and swam to the island. Even 
boatmen of a better class did not mind making the 
venture for gain alone; for, besides the high prices 
they got for provisions, they were certain to be 
paid well for the loss or injury of their boats. 

The Athenian soldiers soon began to grow 
weary of this protracted siege. The water was 
brackish on the shore, and they had to scoop 
places in the sand and wait to see the water rise 
slowly and fill them. Half of them had to watch 
while the others ate; and this continual vigilance 
was much more trying than a spirited fight, chant- 
ing their war-songs, or pecans, and raising 
trophies when the victory was won. 

The Greeks were like grown-up children in their 
delight over trophies. If the battle were at all 
doubtful, usually both armies erected them. The 
people in Athens also liked to see the glorious re- 
turn with prisoners and spoils; and they, too, were 
exceedingly anxious to end the siege and have 
their soldiers return home in triumph for the win- 
ter’s rest. They began to grumble, and they 
abused Cleon, a great talker, loudly because he 
had opposed their making peace with the Spartans 
on the island when they were at the beginning of 
the siege. Cleon had been much beloved by the 
mob, and he could not bear to lose his popularity. 
So he said that things were not so bad, and, if he 
were only a general, he could take the island and 
bring prisoners to Athens within twenty days. 

He did not dream he would be tested; but 
Nicias, a general who was present, retorted: 
“Try now, if you think it so easy. The army 
shall be yours.” 

“But you are the general, not I,” stammered 
Cleon. 

“JT resign in your favor,” said Nicias, instantly. 

The people roared with laughter, and shouted 
noisily: ‘‘Sail! Sail for Pylos! Nicias has re- 
signed! Cleon is general! ” 

Cleon saw he was fairly cornered. 

“T am not afraid of the Spartans!” he cried. 
“Yes, I promise to bring them back as prisoners 
from the island in twenty days. And, moreover, I 
will not take one single Athenian from our city. 
Give me the foreign troops you have here and the 
aid of Demosthenes when I reach Pylos.” 

The foreign troops were archers and light-armed 
soldiers, carrying javelins, slings, and stones. 
They were at once assigned to him; and the mob 
raised loud hurrahs, laughing and cheering as at 
some big joke, when Cleon sailed away with his 
army. 

“In twenty days!” they called after him; and 
he waved his hand, and shouted back, “In twenty 
days!” 

“He is a mad fool,” said a serious man who 
looked on. 

His companion laughed. ‘“’Tis good for Athens, 
however it falls out,— good if he wins, and good 
anyway, because we get rid of Cleon’s talk.” 

Chance, meanwhile, had played another card on 
his side. The island was thickly wooded. De- 
mosthenes had suffered a severe defeat in a forest 


fight in Atolia, and nothing would have induced 
him to repeat that experience. But the forest on 
the island had been accidentally set on fire by one 
of his soldiers, and had cleared the ground greatly ; 
while the smoke from the part of the fire still 
raging would serve to screen the Athenian ap- 


proach. He was meditating an attack when Cleon’ 


came, and cordially united his forces with those 
newly arrived. 

They landed on the island in the first gray dusk 
of dawn; and the thick clouds of smoke, as De- 
mosthenes hoped, hid the advance. Then the 
Spartans were loaded down with heavy armor. 
Their retreat was awkward and slow, and they 
were stung by the darts and arrows of their foes. 
If they turned upon the light-armed troops, these 
retreated with ease, but shot their arrows and 
threw their javelins as they retired, making their 
retreal almost as fatal as their advance. They 
also wheeled swiftly, and renewed the attack with- 
out difficulty. The poor Spartans were at last 
driven together in the centre, where they made a 
brave stand. At this moment, however, the cap- 
tain of a foreign band proposed to Cleon to let 
him take them in the rear. He succeeded in 
passing behind the Spartans; and they stood ina 
ring of foes, expecting instant death, when Cleon’s 
herald came forward and urged their surrender. 
Cleon had a strong desire to exhibit these captives 
alive in Athens, as he had boasted he would in 
twenty days. 

A council was held; and the brave Spartans 
even delayed until they could receive a message 
from their brothers on shore, consenting to their 
action. ‘Then they silently lowered their shields, 
—a sign of surrender. 

So Cleon returned victorious within twenty 
days. Chance had made him general, had opened 


the battlefield for him by fire, and given him the © 


only troops that could have won in such circum- 
stances. He was a greater favorite than ever with 
the mob, and loudly did they cheer as he landed 
with his prisoners at Athens. But they were 
amazed that these had laid down their weapons, 
for a Spartan often chooses death rather than the 
loss of his shield. 

A rude voice called from the crowd, “ Where 
are their brave men,— all dead ?” 

One of the prisoners, men who were of Sparta’s 
noblest families, answered tersely : — 

“Tt would be a wise arrow, could it choose its 
mark.” 

It was a strange situation,— brave men as cap- 
tives, a braggart crowned victor. But the game 
was not yet ended. 

On another day Brassidas, the Spartan hero, 
and his allies fought against Cleon, who had 
grown bold and over-confident. Taken by sur- 
prise, amidst flights of arrows and thick-falling 
darts, Cleon fell with many Athenians, perhaps 
some of those who had jeered in the day of 
triumph. 

Justice never leaves the last word with the 
knave or braggart. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JUNE. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Tue queen of summer now in pride 
Brings forth her gems of beauty fair. 
The earth and sky are glorified, 
And Eden blossoms everywhere. 


Wisdom consists not so much in seeing as in 
foreseeing. Hosba Battov. 


Talent without tact 1s only half talent. 
Horace GREELEY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TUMBLER AND PITCHER. 


BY DORCAS DARE. 


UMBLER was the biggest one. He felt his 
importance; and woe to the monkey who 
dared to disobey him! 

There were twelve of them in a big cage; and 
all the visitors to the Gardens where they lived 
stopped and watched them as they ran nimbly up 
the big tree-trunk in the middle of their cage or, 
clung to its sides or drank from the water- 
dish. : 

What a chatter they made, and what a commo- 
tion every one of them was in one morning! 

“Go and wash your face and hands,” said 
Tumbler to Pitcher. 

Pitcher looked at him. He opened his mouth 
and grinned. Then he sat down, and, picking up 
a peanut, began to eat it. 

Tumbler grew angry. 
nut,” he said. 
ment!” 

Pitcher grinned again. 
ready!” he said. 

“No, you won’t!” 

“Yes, I will! ” 

For a second Tumbler was silent. Then, with 
his hand uplifted, he sprang from his perch. 

Pitcher dropped the peanut shell, and darted to 
the side of the cage, and swung himself up to the 
wire roof. 

Tumbler followed. And then what a hubbub 
there was! What a chase! 

From the roof of the cage, Pitcher sprang to 
the tree. Up to its very top he ran. 

Tumbler was as swift as he. From point to 
point he followed him; and up and down the tree, 
out to the very ends of its branches, round and 
round the big cage they ran, shrieking loudly as 
they ran. 

Flicker seized the opportunity and caught Pup- 
pet by the ear, and pushed him into the big basin 
of water; but all the other monkeys sat still and 
watched the exciting chase. Their eyes rolled, 
and they screamed and chattered and gesticulated, 
as first Tumbler, and then Pitcher, seemed to be 
victorious. 

Puppet hopped out of the water, drenched and 
dripping, and slipped up behind Flicker, and bit 
him, and then hissed in his face. 

“Take that!” he said, “and tha”— Flicker 
laughed, and swung himself a perch higher, when 
he saw Puppet knocked down in the mad rush of 
Tumbler and Pitcher. 

And then, all of a sudden, every monkey in the 
cage sprang up and joined in the chase, shouting, 
hissing, screaming! 


“Stop eating that pea- 
“Wash your face, sir, this mo- 


“ll wash it when I get 


How it would have ended if the monkeys’ 
keeper had not come up just at that moment, and 
ordered them to be quiet, no one of the spectators 
could guess. They laughed, as the hubbub ceased, 
and the shrieking, screaming monkeys swung 
themselves again upon their perches, and tried to 
look as if nothing had happened. 

But, after the keeper had gone from the room, 
Pitcher ran nimbly to the very top of the tree, and 
hissed and screamed in a loud voice, as if to say 
defiantly : — 

“You're cowards, every one of you! ButI’m 
not! And I'll fight him again if he dares to tell 
me to wash my face!” 

One of those who had watched the quarrel turned 
away. 

“Oh, dear,” she thought, “how much like two 
children I know those monkeys are! Why — 
why cannot little children, and monkeys, play to- 
gether in love and peace?” Perhaps a time will 
come when this wish will be realized. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE RED COW. 


BY MILDRED NORMAN. 


Y name is Etta Francis Parker. My aunt 
Margaret lives with us— papa, mamma, 
and I—and she has a study that she 

writes in. I go into the study every day to recite 
my lessons. I stand beside the table where the 
papers and magazines are. The table is front 
of a window. I always see lovely things out 
of the window, and sometimes I get my lessons 
out there. 

All summer long, whenever I looked out of 
the window I saw a red moolly cow. She stood 
beside a lavender house with yellow around the 
windows, and no blinds. Moolly looked beauti- 
ful with the sun shining on her. 

One day I looked out, and I saw so many 
things. It was September, and the world was 
turning to gold. First I saw tall purple grasses 
bobbing about in the breeze and a lot of white 
butterflies fluttering all about them. Next was 
a pretty, round apple-tree turning from green 
to gold in the sunshine. Next to the apple-tree 
was the bright golden-rod all along the road- 
side. Next was a big green field with the laven- 
der house in it, and the red cow feeding beside 
it. She switched her tail in a comfortable way, 
and raised her head and looked around once in 
a while as if she liked the looks of the world as 
well as I did. 

While I was looking, four children ran out 
beside the house,— two girls and two boys, bare- 
headed and barefooted. They shouted and jumped 
and tumbled about in the grass, and I laughed 
to see them. 

Pretty soon they began to run at Moolly and 
throw things. 
crept up quite near to Moolly, and threw things. 
Moolly watched them as if she was used to it, 
and sometimes walked toward the children. They 
would run and shout and tumble over, and 
roll off as fast as they could. 

“ Those wicked, wicked children!” I cried out, 
stamping my foot, and wiping away some tears 
that I could not help, I was so sorry for Moolly. 
“They are stoning that dear red Moolly.” 

“ Moolly doesn’t seem to mind it,” said Aunt 
Margaret. 

“No. She is most likely so used to it she 
knows there is nothing to do but make the best 
of it. Why don’t some one come out and stop 
them?” 

“Maybe they do not intend any harm to 
Moolly,” said auntie. “They aim wide of the 
mark, you notice.” 

“But suppose they should hit poor Moolly, 
and hurt her! They are cruel, wicked chil- 
dren.” 

“Let us ‘suppose’ something pleasanter than 
that,” said auntie. “Bring a chair here beside 
me, and we will suppose a story.” 

Auntie is always lovely, and it is just delight- 
ful to suppose stories. 

“Now,” said auntie, “let us suppose the pleas- 
antest thing we can think about the red cow.” 

“JT suppose,” I said, “that a good, kind man 
owns Moolly, and she gives nice milk to feed 
his children. And the children are kind, pretty 
children, and love Moolly.” 

“Yes,” said auntie, “that is a good ‘ suppose.’ 
Now the children have come home from school, 
and they run out in the field’to have a frolic. 
They like to play with Moolly, she is so good 
and gentle. Cows like company very much, 
especially kind children. So they go out under 
the sweet apple-trees”— 

“Oh, I know!” I cried out, jumping up and 
clapping my hands. I wasso glad to think of such 


Then they crouched down, and~ 
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LOOKING AT THE FISHES. 


a happy “suppose.” “And the children gathered 
their frocks and pockets full of sweet apples, and 
ran back where Moolly was, and played ‘toss and 
catch’ with the apples. They tossed, and Moolly 
caught the apples, and had a nice lunch; for 
Moollies like sweet apples very much. 

“ Auntie, do you suppose our ‘suppose’ might be 
true?” I asked her, when I came to the end of our 
story. 

“Look sharp,” said auntie, “and see if what they 
throw does not shine round and yellow.” 

Sure enough, it did; and I saw that Moolly 
walked around in the direction that the round 
thing fell, and nosed in the grass as if hunting 
for it. 

It is lots more fun to suppose nice things than 
bad things; and it’s queer, but a good many times 
they come true. 

I will tell you what I'am goingto do. If ever I 
see any children truly throwing stones, I am go- 
ing to tell them about the apple game. 

“ Auntie, can I go over to the lavender house, 
and play apple toss with the red cow? ” 

“Yes,” said auntie. 

Off I go. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


It seems to me I’d like to go 

Where bells don’t ring nor whistles blow, 
Nor clocks don’t strike, nor gongs sound, 
And I’d have stillness all around. 


Not real stillness, but just the trees’ 
Low whispering, or the hum of bees, 
Or brooks’ faint babbling over stones 
In strangely, softly tangled tones. 


Or maybe a cricket or katydid, 

Or the songs of birds in the hedges hid, 
Or just such sweet sounds as these 

To fill a tired heart with ease. 


If ’tweren’t for sight and sound and smell, 
I'd like a city pretty well; 

But, when it comes to getting rest, 

I like the country lots the best. 


Sometimes it seems to me I must 

Just quit the city’s din and dust, 

And get out where the sky is blue; 

And say, now, how does it seem to you? 


EucGenn FIELD. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THREE LITTLE ROGUES. 


BY FLORENCE GOODRICH VARNEY. 


WInb-CHILLED, I hurried faster yet, 

Just as a March hare crossed my path; 
With April tears my eyes were wet, 

But rainbows shone in May’s sweet laugh! 


P.S. — 
We stole this page from Nature to-day, 
But we're all very sorry, 
Marcu, Aprit, anp May. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRANDMA AND TIGLATH PILESER. 


Part Ii. 
BY MARION COLMAN GOODNOW. 


sor ER mamma did not bring the little cat home 
with her that day, because she was afraid 
he might be frightened on the cars; but, 
when she got home, she told grandma about him, 
and the next day she and her papa took the horse 
and drove in and brought him home. 

“ He behaved beautifully on the way, and you 
may be sure grandma was delighted to get him. 
She, of course, wanted to play with him ; but, when 
she went to hug him, he only bit and scratched her, 
and that, I am sorry to say, was only the begin- 
ning of his wrong doings. 

“The woman at the League had said that he had 
been brought in there by a family that was go- 
ing away, that he was a good-behaved cat, and 
only six months old. His behavior did not 
verify these statements, though. Indeed, grandma’s 
mamma and papa began to think that he was just a 
cross old cat. He would not play the least little 
bit. In fact, he was a very unattractive little 
cat in every way. All that he would do was to 
scratch and bite and fight and steal. 

“He did have one characteristic, though, that 
seemed to say that he was not old. Never was 
there before, it seemed, a cat that moved as fast 
as he did. He did not run: he leaped. He would 
go even faster than the monkeys we saw down 
town yesterday, swinging so easily from pole to 
pole. 

“ Grandma’s mamma hoped that after he had been 
there a few days that he would improve, but even 
after a week or two he didn’t seem to be any bet- 
ter. One neighbor told grandma that she had a 
‘witch cat.’ He did seem a very little witch, in- 
deed, when he flew round, one mass of black, with 
his eyes looking like two big sparks of blazing 
fire. 

“But grandma didn’t mind much what other 
people thought of him. She loved him. To be 
sure, she felt a little bit queer when the neighbor 
told her she had a ‘witch cat,’ and a little bit 
scared, too; but, still, she did not stop loving him, 
and in return he kept scratching and biting. You 
see, he was very naughty. 

“ Still, as bad as he was, he had to be named. 
The woman at the home had said his name was 
Nigger because he was so black. Grandma did 
not approve of that name at all. So she asked her 
big brother, who was in college, what she should 
name him. He told her to name him from the 
old Assyrian king, Tiglath Pileser, who was called 
Pul in the Bible. Grandma thought that was won- 
derfully good, because, she said, he was as cross 
and wanted his own way as much as the old kings 
did in the stories papa told her. 

“Do you s’pose he really scratched her very 
badly?” interrupted Beth. “It hurts awfully to 
be scratched.” 

“Indeed, he did; but she boxed his ears, and 
kept on loving him,” I said. “ Really, the scratch- 
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TIGLATH PILESER. 


(SEE MARION GOODNOW’S STORY.) 


ing wasn’t what she minded half as much as she 
minded something else. 

* You see, sometimes her mamma and papa would 
say that the little cat was so bad that he would 
have to go back to the League. That made 
grandma feel very badly, because, as naughty as 
he was, she loved him. After they had said that, 
she would hug him a ‘little oftener; and her 
mamma, who was not as hard-hearted as she 
sometimes said she was, always saw that he had 
plenty to eat and a warm place to sleep in, because 
grandma sometimes forgot those things. Little 
girls do, sometimes, you know.” 

Beth stirred uneasily. ‘“ Auntie, dear, I did go 
and feed Fuzzy after I finished my oatmeal,” she 
said shyly. 

“That is good,” I said, “and now listen to the 
good part of my story, which is coming pretty 
soon. When little Pul first came to live with 
grandma, her mamma had been sick and had the 
doctor. When the doctor came downstairs after 
seeing mamma, Pul was sitting in a chair in the 


hall. The doctor started to stroke him; but Pul, 
instead of liking it, of course, promptly scratched 
him. Grandma’s mamma was very sorry when 
she heard of it; but the doctor was good, and did 
not scold. It seems, however, that he did not 
forget about it; for, when he had to come to the 
house again about a year after, and saw grandma 
playing with a pretty little plump cat, he said: 
‘My! you have got another cat, haven’t you? 
That’s good.’ 

* But the funny thing was that grandma hadn’t 
got another cat at all. But, because she and her 
mamma and papa had been so good to the forlorn, 
cross little cat, he had grown good himself; and, 
if you would believe it, he had found out how to 
play, and his coarse, wiry fur had grown almost as 
soft as the little coon cat’s you saw yesterday.” 

* And didn’t he scratch any more?” asked Beth. 

“Not very much, if you were good to him,” I 
said. ‘ Besides that, he grew very fond of all the 
family, and would curl down and sleep in their 
laps for an hour or two at atime. Best of all, he 
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did his work —that is, keeping the mice away 
— beautifully.” 

“ Did she tell the doctor about it?” asked Beth. 

“JT don’t remember,” I said, “but I guess she 
did. Don’t you think it was quite worth while to 
be good to the little cross cat, and so make him 
good?” 

“Yes, Ido,” she answered. “I wish I could go 
and see all the animals at the home.” 

“ Perhaps you can, some day when you come to 
visit me in Boston. Now don’t you want to come 
and write a letter to Dorothy while I write one 
more letter?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I’ll go and get some of 
my pink paper.” 

But first she came and stood very quietly by my 
side, and then after a moment said, “ Was that a 
true story?” 

“Almost every bit,” I answered. Then she 
stood still again for a moment, till she looked up 
and said in a very sweet voice : — 

“ Auntie, dear, I shall tell Dorothy that she was 
mistaken about aunties,— that I think they must 
be even better than grandmas, ’cause they can be 
grandmas and aunties both.” Then she paused, 
and said shyly, “ Will you give me a kiss? ” 

I stooped and gave her one on each pink cheek. 
“Were they as good as mamma’s?” I asked. 

“ No — not— quite,” she said slowly; “but I 
guess it must be better than Dorothy’s grandma’s, 
’?cause it was most as good.” “And she smiled up 
into my face before she scampered off to get her 
pink paper. I mistrust that on the way she 
stopped to get one of the “ very best” kisses. 

The End. 


PincRm™ passing through the world, 
Here’s a proverb you should know, 

It will make your journey sweet, 
“Build your heaven as you go.” 


Build it now of loving deeds, 
Grateful heart, and cheerful mind; 
Trusting, whatsoever comes, 
Some true good therein to find. 


Heaven begins by doing right, 

Not in some dim, distant star; 
Live to-day in saintly wise: 

Heaven’s about you where you are. 
Here and now the light may shine 

That on angel faces falls, 
And the lowest blocks be laid 

Of the alabaster walls. 

JAMES BuckHamM. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW NELLIE SAVED THE HAY. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBBINS. 


ELLIE had a sprained ankle; and after 
dinner her brother Bert carried her out to 
the big apple-tree at the back door, where 

she could look over to the field beyond the barn 
and watch the hay-making. Her mother was away 
with a sick neighbor, and it was a bit lonesome 
in the house. 

Nellie thought it very pleasant sitting there in 
her low rocker out-of-doors, with grass and trees 
all about and the soft breeze fanning her cheeks. 

Her father and brothers were getting in the hay 
now, her father pitching it up to Ned on the load, 
and Bert raking. When the load was complete, 
Bixby, the horse, started for the barn. 

The wagon went out of sight behind the barn 
and carriage-shed, and then Nellie heard the wheels 
on the barn-floor. Almost at the same instant she 
heard her father make a sudden exclamation, and 
then she knew by the tone of his and Ned’s voices 
that there had been an accident of some kind. 


Pretty soon Ned came around the corner of the 
shed on his way to the house to get a drink of 
water. 

“What has happened?” Nellie asked. 

“The transom bolt is broken, and we can’t use 
the hay-rigging again till we get a new bolt,” Ned 
answered. “Mr. Allen might have one; but it is 
only a chance, and father doesn’t want to spare 
one of us to goand see. There is likely to bea 
tempest by and by, and we must get the hay into 
cocks as soon as we can.” 

An idea came to Nellie. “Why couldn’t I go to 
Mr. Allen’s?” she asked eagerly. 

Ned stopped short and pondered. “I don’t see 
why you couldn’t,” he said. ‘“ You know how to 
drive, even if you never went anywhere alone; and 
Bixby is as safe as that chair. Mr. Allen would 
see you and come out, and you wouldn’t have to 
stir from the buggy.” 

He turned and went back quickly to the barn, 
and in a moment her father came. 

“Do you really want to go?” he asked. 

“Yes, I want to awfully,” Nellie answered; and 
her father smiled. 

“JT don’t know of anything that could happen,” 
he said; ‘“‘and—lI believe I will let you try it.” 

It took hardly two minutes to have Bixby out of 
the shafts of the hay-rigging and hitched into the 
buggy, and in two minutes more Nellie had been 
lifted gently in and set on the seat. 

“Now, Bixby, I know you like to walk,” Nellie 
said, as she guided the horse out of the yard; “ but 
it is quite important this time that you should 
hurry, for, if you don’t, that nice hay will get wet, 
and perhaps musty, and you will have to eat it 
next winter. It may give you the heaves, and 
anyway it won’t taste good.” 

Bixby pricked up his ears and seemed to under- 
stand, for he immediately started into a trot and 
trotted steadily the two miles to Mr. Allen’s. 

Mr. Allen was not a regular wheelwright; but 
he was very handy with tools and had a little shop, 
and the farmers all around were in the habit of 
going to him when they wanted any repairing 
done. He lived in an out-of-the-way place, with 
no other houses very near. 

When Nellie came in sight of the house, the 
blinds were all closed. “Mrs. Allen is gone 
away,” she said to herself. Then she drove into 
the yard, and saw that the wide door of the shop 
was Closed also, and fastened with a padlock. 

“Oh, dear!” she exclaimed: “I do believe Mr. 
Allen has gone, too. What shall I do!” 

She stopped Bixby, and listened. Far away she 
could hear the faint clatter of a mowing machine. 

“He must be mowing one of his back fields, and 
may not come up all the afternoon,” she thought; 
“and I can never make him hear by calling.” 

Nellie was almost ready tocry. She had wanted 
so much to get the bolt, and now she couldn’t. She 
suddenly felt very lonely, too; and the space in 
front of the shop was so filled up that she began 
to fear that she could not turn around without 
running into something or tipping over. 

Just at this moment there appeared from around 
the side of the shop a large, shaggy, good-natured- 
looking dog. Nellie’s face brightened. 

“QO Don,” she cried, “I wish you would go 
and get your master.” 

She had not finished speaking when the dog 
turned and bounded off, giving short, gruff barks 
as he went. Nellie could hear him barking for 
some little time after he had disappeared from 
sight. : 

Then all at once the barking ceased; and in 
about five minutes Nellie saw Mr. Allen coming 
up the lane at a fast walk, the dog bounding along 
ahead of him. 

Nellie explained what she wanted, and gave 
Mr. Allen the two pieces of the broken bolt; and 


he unlocked his shop door and went inside. While 
he was gone, Nellie talked with Don, and told him 
what a good dog she thought he was; and he 
wagged his tail and seemed actually to smile. 

When Mr. Allen came ‘out, he handed Nellie a 
whole bolt just like the broken one. Then he 
backed the horse and buggy around for her, and 
she thanked him and drove off. 

Bixby went home even better than he had come, 
and Nellie’s father and brothers were surprised to 
see her back so soon. 

“Did you get it?” Bert shouted; and, when 
Nellie answered, “Yes,” all three hurried up from 
the field. The hay had been pitched off from the 
wagon, and it took but amoment to put in the bolt. 
Then Bixby was harnessed again into the wagon 
and rushed to the field, for little dark clouds had 
begun to show their heads in the west just above 
the horizon. 

“Don’t mind me,” Nellie said. “I had just as 
lief stay here as anywhere.” : 

So they let her sit in the buggy and watch them. 
They had raked the hay into windrows while she 
had been gone; and now they worked very fast, 
for there were two big loads of it. 

By the time the first load had been taken to the 
barn and pitched off, the clouds had grown larger 
and darker; and every little while there would be 
a flash of lightning across them and the sound of 
distant thunder. 

As Bixby started from the field with the last 
load, the thunder had become quite loud; and 
away off Nellie could see the rain coming. It 
looked like a thick mist. Nearer it came, blotting 
out the trees and fields and walls. 

Just as the wagon passed in at the big. barn- 
door, the first drops began to patter on the top of 
the buggy, and then the rain came down in torrents. 

Nellie’s father dashed out with an old blanket 
which he wrapped around her; and then, taking 
her in his arms, he ran for the house, both laugh- 
ing as the rain streamed over their faces. 

“There, little girl!” her father said, as he un- 
wound the blanket and set her down carefully so 
as not to hurt the sprained ankle, “you saved the 
hay from getting wet, even if you did not save 
yourself.” 

“I couldn’t have done anything alone,” Nellie 
said. “I think it was really Bixby and Don who 
saved the hay.” 

“They did their part, certainly,” her father 
answered. 


PAPYRUS. 


LONG the marshy banks of the Nile, in 
Egypt, there once grew a kind of reed 
called Papyrus, belonging to what is 

known in botany as the Sedge family. It grew 
from four to ten feet in height, and resembles very 
closely the umbrella plant we often see growing in 
flower-pots in parlors. Now thelong, tube-like, 
green stems of both these plants, like the green 
rushes by our creeks and river-sides, are filled with 
a white pith. 

The first time you find a reed in your spring 
walks, strip down the outside and see the fine 
material that was used by the ancients to make the 
first paper on which stories for children and other 
books were written. And this is how the Egyptians 
made it; the stem, which was about an inch thick, 
was cut lengthwise into thin slices, and was then 
gummed together and pressed, thus forming a 
sheet. These sheets were sometimes burnished 
with a polishing stone. On this they wrote with a 
pointed reed; and their excellent ink was made of 
lamp black and vegetable colors, and is more 
during than the ink of to-day. 

One of the first stories we know about written on 
this paper is that of Cinderella and her wonderful 
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slipper. This wonderful nursery tale was written, 
it is thought, thirteen hundred years s.c., for the 
spirit of a little son of Rameses II., a great King 
of Egypt, to amuse the child when his spirit 
revisited the body in the tomb, as the Egyptians 
thought spirits often did. 

Many of these old papyrus writings have been 
found in those wonderful Egyptian tombs, the 
Pyramids. : 

Papyrus no longer grows in Egypt, but is still 
found in Abyssinia, Syria, and Sicily. 

The words “bible” and “paper” both come 
from the two Egyptian names for this plant,— 
Byblos and Papyrus. 

The Grecians and then the Romans used this 
kind of paper, until the latter discovered how to 
make vellum and waxed tablets. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BIRTH OF HEPATICA. 


(Youna ContTRIBuTORS. ) 


Ou, once amerry little fay 
Strayed in a woodland bower, 

And said: “ Upon this very day 
I'll make a dainty flower; 


“The fairest one that e’er shall grow, 
In woodland or in dell, 

Caressed by all the winds that blow, 
By all the birds loved well. 


“ And she shall be as deep and blue 
As is the azure sky; 

The soul of nature pure and true 
Shall shine forth in her eye! 


“And, when the robin redbreasts sing, 
Her blossoms shall appear ; 

And they shall bloom through every spring, 
The earliest of the year.” 


As I was wandering through the wild, 
Sheltered upon a lea, 
Hepatica, the fairy’s child, 
Smiled trustfully at me. 
CuartotTS F. Bascock. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ALL IS WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


BY WINIFRED LEONARD BRIDGE. 


HE rain was pouring down in torrents; and 
Tommy’s tears were falling so fast that 
one would have thought, to have watched 

them, that they had set up in opposition to the big 
drops outside. 

Tommy had tried very hard to check them, for 
it seemed “awful babyish to cry ” ; but they would 
come, in spite of all he could do, and were now 
falling by twos and threes on his chubby hand and 
rolling away in different directions, leaving little 
crooked paths behind to be trod by other tears. 

Tommy was a picture of abject misery; and, 
what was more, he felt just as miserable as he 
looked. 

The trouble had all come about in this way. 
Paul Dayis, Tommy’s sworn friend and com- 
panion, had a grandma who was, without doubt, the 
dearest, kindest, and altogether dest grandma that 
ever existed. Why, the very thought of her 
would bring before one’s mind’s eye great stacks 
of doughnuts, apple pies, cinnamon buns, and 
gingerbread-men, the like of which could not be 
found anywhere else, Tommy was sure; for 
Grandma Davis’ cooking was unsurpassed, accord- 
ing to his ideas. 

Now twice every year Tommy was allowed to go 
with Paul to visit this wonderful grandma, who 
lived many miles away in a little country town 
called Bearsford. These visits were looked for- 


ward to by the two boys with even more delight 
than either Christmas or the Fourth of July; and 
what more could one say than that! Their trips 
were always planned weeks and months ahead; 
and, when the long-looked-for time would at last 
arrive, two happier youngsters could not be found 
in the State. But this one time had proved an 
exception to the general rule, for the day had 
dawned on two as thoroughly miserable little 
mortals as one could well imagine. And it was 
all because of the rain,— the incessant, beating rain 
that seemed to pour harder and harder as each 
moment went by. Paul had been very ill for six 
weeks, and was still far from strong. So it 
would never do for them to start out on their 
journey on anything other than a bright sunshiny 
day; and Paul’s mother had sent word to Tommy’s 
mother that morning that, owing to the storm and 
to the fact of Paul having taken a severe cold, they 
had decided to postpone the boys’ trip for a few 
days,— perhaps a week,— and she added that she 
hoped Tommy would not mind the delay. 

Mind! Dear me, what did she think Tommy was 
made of! To be sure, it was only a matter of a 
few days; but even one day can seem like a year 
to a small boy under certain circumstances, and so 
Tommy wept! 

If Paul just had not been sick and had not 
taken cold, the rain would have made no great 
difference, for the depot was only a few blocks 
away ; and there was no necessity for getting wet at 
all; but as it was, of course, Paul must run no risk, 
and, if Paul couldn’t go, Tommy couldn’t, so that 
was all there was about it. 

Tommy gave a half-choked sob, at the same 
time rubbing his sleeve across his eyes to brush 
away the tears; for he heard a step in the hall out- 
side, and he would not for the world have any one 
know that he had been crying. 

The door opened, but Tommy did not move, and 
all was still for a second or two, then alow whistle 
broke the silence; and, looking up, Tommy beheld 
the figure of Cousin Will standing in the doorway. 
Now of all people in the universe there wasn’t 
one who could so thoroughly sympathize with 
and comfort a boy in trouble as could Cousin Will; 
and Tommy knew this from past experience, so he 
could not help feeling a sort of gladness away 
down in the botton of his heart that his retreat had 
been found. 

“Well, bless my soul! If this isn’t a condition 
of affairs! Say, can’t I come in a minute?” 
And before Tommy knew what had happened, his 
big, handsome cousin, in whom he took such 
pride, was down on the floor by his side, looking 
into his tearful face with such questioning sur- 
prise that the whole story came out in two min- 
utes without even being asked for, and Tommy 
began to feel better at once. 

“Why, yes, it is rather tough to have one’s 
plans all upset,” assented Cousin Will. “But I 
wouldn’t think about it if I were you. That 
doesn’t do any good, you know; and it will all come 
out right in the end, anyway. 

“Now I'll tell you what. You go and get Aunt 
Rose to fix you up good and dry, and I’ll go with 


-you over to Paul’s; for Ill warrant he needs 


somebody to cheer him up, and the very sight of 
you will do him good. How’s that?” 

Tommy’s face brightened instantly at the plan, 
and it was not long before they were knocking for 
entrance at Paul’s front door. Of course, Paul 
was delighted to see them, and was quite amused 
when Cousin Will explained that he and Tommy 
were delegates from the Sunshine Club of Rain- 
ville. 

* You see,” continued Will, with an all-wise air, 
which had the desired effect in charming his listen- 
ers, —‘‘you see, this organization, which Cousin 
Tom here and myself are representing, has a par- 
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ticular purpose in view. We have a particular 
trade-mark, too; but you'll find that out later! 

“Well, as I was going tosay, we are manufact- 
urers of pure, unadulterated sunshine, which we 
deliver C. O. D. to any applicant, under certain 
conditions. Now, I’ll enumerate these conditions. 
There are just two, I believe: Firstly, the re- 
cipient must agree to. assume our trade-mark; 
secondly, he must agree to aid in the manufacture 
of the sunshine necessary for the well-being of 
his family and friends, whenever the occasion 
demands a supply.” 

Paul had by this time quite forgotten that he 
“was about to die with a cold”; and, judging from 
the sound of his laugh, one would think he had‘ 
never known a disappointment of any sort. 

“TI think you must have delivered some of your 
goods here already,” remarked Paul’s mother, 
with a knowing smile, as she passed the cough 
drops. 

“Our machinery is at work,” answered Will; 
but the answer only puzzled Paul the more. 

In an hour’s time, however, Paul was a full- 
fledged member of the “Sunshine Club of Rain- 
ville”; and one had but to look in his face to see 
the trade-mark, for it was wreathed with smiles. 

Tommy, too, had ceased to think of the ginger- 
bread-men and apple pies, which fate had forbid 
his viewing for a fortnight to come, and he and 
Paul were so busy concocting a scheme for the 
manufacture of more sunshine, to be delivered to 
little lame Albert, the newsboy, on the following 
morning, that the sun itself had been shining 
brightly into the room several moments before 
they noticed it. 

It was late in the afternoon, so Cousin Will 
made a motion that the society adjourn, which was 
carried rather unwillingly, for Paul and Tommy 
protested that they had not even so much as made 
one ray of sunshine yet; but Cousin Will replied 
that the factory could be run on bright days as 
wellas cloudy ones, so the boys would not have to 
delay their plans, and there could never be too 
much sunshine, he said. 

As they hurried home, Tommy declared that he 
had never spent a “jollier” afternoon. 

“’Course, I'd rather have gone to Grandma 
Davis’,” he said. “But, being as I couldn’t, I 
guess ‘twas just as well. Why, hello! Yonder’s 
papa. Wonder how he happened to get out of 
the office so early!” he exclaimed in surprise, 
pointing to a figure hurrying toward them. 

And Will wondered, too, but it was all explained 
in a moment, for papa had something important to 
tell. 

The news had just been received that No. 35 
was wrecked that morning five miles from Bears- 
ford, and nine lives were reported to have been 
lost. 

Tommy’s papa, not having been home since the 
early morning, had supposed the two boys to be on 
the wrecked train; and, when he saw Tommy him- 
self, alive and well, standing before him, he 
clasped the lad to his breast in a fervent embrace, 
and his pale lips murmured a prayer of thanks to 
the Giver of all good. 

“Yes,” sobbed Tommy, burying his face on his 
father’s broad shoulder, and weeping, though he 
knew not why, “I wanted to go dreadfully bad; 
but, being as I couldn’t, I guess it’s just as well!” 


We have not read an author till we have seen 
his object, whatever it may be, as he saw tt. 
CARLYLE. 


To have what we want is riches, but to be able 
to do without wt 1s power. 
Grorgr MacDona.p. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE NEW SELF. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Our of my wan self’s nerveless hand 
The trumpet I have caught. 

Anew I sound the charge that shall-command 
My noes with holier oven 


On life’s grim battlefield I wounded ies 
I who was filled with fear: 

Weary and faint, I sank down in the fray. 
Then swiftly did appear 

My new self, girded with soul’s tranquil might, 
And sounded clear and strong 

The note that thrilled me, wavering in the Aght 
And filled my soul with song! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LEGEND. 


BY RICHARD ALBERT CLARKE. 


MERMAID lived deep under the sea. She 

mn loved all beautiful things, and one day she 

wove a picture with her dextrous fingers 

of that wonderful fairyland under the waves, 

which is built on the golden sand and paved with 

pink shells and lustrous pearls. One day a terrible 

storm arose, and the scrap of fairy needlework 
was washed ashore. 

Some time after a fisher-lad was hunting for 
curious shells to carry to his sweetheart in far-away 
Italy, when he found the delicate tracery. He 
lifted it tenderly. 

“Tt must be the lace which the mermaids weave, 
for I have never seen the like. The sailors tell 
strange tales of it. I will carry it home to 
Anita.” 

The maiden was delighted with the wondrous 
gift; but, to her dismay, after a few days it began 
to lose its beauty, so with the most delicate needles 
and thread of cobweb fineness she tried to repro- 
duce the exquisite fancy. When, behold! it was 
even more beauteous than the first; for into the 
working she had put her own perfect love, and 
love beautifies all things. The fame of the lace 
spread far and wide; and many were they who 
tried to copy it, but failed. Theirs were only 
mockeries, for their love was not pure. 

And in after years, when troublous times came 
to the humble fisherman’s cottage, they brought 
forth the woven fancy, that they might not forget 
their first perfect love. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue picture on the first page is striking. How 
different everything appears from the scenes in 
our own land! Yet thousands and thousands 
travel to the great desert to see the Pyramids and 
to sail on the sluggish Nile. 

What do they see, these travellers, as with 
wondering eyes they go about, now on camels, 
now on boats, now on foot? I will tell you, 
young people,— they see what they bring. Truly 
is it so; for otherwise what a dreary, poor journey 
it would be, to wander over sandy plains, to be 
burned by the sun, to behold great masses of 
stones,— sand, sun, stones, scorch. 

But some one who has studied in Sunday 
School, who has read interesting books on history, 
goes to the desert, and fills the spaces with men, 
women, workmen, people of all kinds, armies, kings, 
processions, funerals, battles, storms,—a multi- 
tude of objects and events. Then the sleeping 
desert wakes, and tells its wondrous story. 

The palm-tree has a hundred poems and stories. 
The Pyramids are covered with strange customs 
and experiences. The camels came from the 
court of the Queen of Sheba. Over the burning 
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sands flies Moses; and in the cave hides a hermit, 
famous and saintly! Yes! we see what we are 
thinking about wherever we go. An empty mind 
makes an empty world. 

Now let us leave the desert and come back to 
the Sunday School. We go to Sunday School to 
be able to see. We put into our mind that which 
helps us fill the world with beauty, goodness, 
truth, grandeur. We cannot make something 
out of nothing. All the noble poetry, Bible 
truth, religious training given us, furnish power 
to see God, to see greatness in men, to see old 
things and new. 

The Editor has preached a little sermon from 


this picture, and he finishes this way: Some day ° 


all people will know what Jesus meant when he 
said, “The kingdom of God is within you,” or in 
your midst. The kind heart finds the kind heart, 
the good look for the good, while he with an evil 
eye readily finds evil. The growler hears growls, 
and the happy heart hears music. 

Let us learn to turn our deserts into places of 
attraction. Then the camels of every-day duties 
will bring treasures from afar, and the winds will 
blow over us full of spiced odors and Araby’s 
perfumes. 


LETTER-BOX. 


My dear Editor,—Iread the Every Other Sunday 
and enjoy it ever so much. I want to tell you abouta 
club that I know about. I go to the Unitarian church, 
and six of the girls of the Sunday School formed a 
club. We elected Mr. Pratt, our minister, for hono- 
rary president.. We are trying to earn money and 
help the church. The club bought a picture of our 
late minister, Mr. Bagley, and presented it to the 
church. Since February four boys and one girl have 
joined. We have a delightful meeting once a month 
and serve refreshments. We hope that other churches 
will have as pleasing a club as our little Cheerful 
Workers, I remain yours truly, J. Pe 


Pomona, CAL. 

Dear Editor,—I am twelve years old and attend the 
Unitarian Sunday School in Pomona. Our pastor’s 
name is Rey. W. M. Jones. I enjoy reading the 
Every Other Sunday, and working out the puzzles 
very much. As I have only seen one enigma printed 
that has been sent from our Sunday School, I thought 
I would send an enigma and some twisted birds, which 
I hope will be good enough to print. 
Yours truly, ALICE BECK. 


ENIGMA XXIII. 
I am composed of 19 letters. 
My 3, 5, 10, 16, is a flower. 
My 18, 12, 4, 11, is a girl’s name. 
My 6, 9, 18, 19, is a relative. 
My 15, 16, 12, is a grain. 
My 8, 17, 14, is a sort of a carriage. 
My 7, 6, 16, is a month. 
My 1, 2, 13, 19, 12, 15, is a season of the year. 


My whole is a poet. 
ALICE BECK. 


TwistED RIVERS. 


1. Kyuno. 6. Nzoaam. 

2. Oorocdla. 7, OirDngaer. 
3. Ualmcoib. 8. Rnipdee. 

4. Htspuaere. 9. Tonunctecic. 
5. Bdenua. 10. Necebekn. 


Puitie W. HEATH. 


A TREE STORY. 


(Namus of trees inserted in the blanks will make the 
story complete.) 

Last night a little boy, whose name is —en, gave an 
old-fashioned party to his playmates. They all came 
dressed very — and neat in their best clothes; and all 
had to be provided with big Spreng, for it was a candy 
pull. 

They made some delicious — sugar candy, and 
cracked —s and —sand roasted —s. They also had 
corn to —. —ry Wood, one of the guests, turned the 
corn-popper right into the —es. 


“Do not —for that,’ said one of the girls, jok- 
ingly. ‘‘ They were all old maids, anyhow.” 

They played. an animal game in which one boy 
er—ed just like a frog. They played another game, in 
which this question was asked : — 

‘¢ What kind of pie do you like, Wil—?”’ 

‘‘_ard,”’ he replied. 

- The parlor was decorated with a beautifu— of — 
and — boughs. 

S—a played on the piano, and they all had a very 
good time. 


CHARADE XXI. 
My First. 
WHEN boiled or broiled, when brought to the table, 
To eat a slice we all are able. 
My Second. 
In the Bible we read how the wicked youth 
My second did to the man of truth. 
My Whole. 


In the long and sultry summer days, 
Beneath some sheltering tree, 

I often have been soothed to sleep 
While resting myself in thee. 


CONUNDRUMS XXY. AND XXYVI. 


Wuat is higher and handsomer when the head is off ? 
What is that which is invisible, but is never out of 
sight ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 18. 


Enigma XIX.— The Blue and the Gray. 

Enioma XX.— Augustus Saint Gaudens. 

CHARADE XIV.— Catamount (cat-a mount). 

ConunDRUM XXI.—It was built in the time of 
famine. ‘ 

ConuNDRUM XXII.— It is so inclined. 


TWISTED ANIMALS. 


Rhinoceros. Leopard. 
Hippopotamus. Giraffe. 
Elephant. Panther. 
Hyena. Kangaroo. 


Since our last issue, Virginia A. Wright and Hobart 
Guyer have sent answers to puzzles published in the 
Letter-Box. 


OBELISKS. 


BELISKS, or ancient monuments, are always 
() objects of interest; and their story, or parts 
of it, is repeated to successive generations. 
Their home is mainly in Egypt, from which they 
have been removed to modern countries as great 
curiosities, which they certainly are; but it seems 
a pity to take them from their natural setting, the 
temples they were meant to adorn. They are often 
called monoliths; and the one in Central Park, 
New York, is called Cleopatra’s Needle, which is 
68 feet 54 inches high. One at Heliopolis is 75 
feet inheight. A writerin The Young Idea says: 
“ Heliopolis is a famous city in Lower Egypt, is 
literally a city of obelisks. It seems to have 
furnished nearly all that were transported to 
Europe, and only one is now left where the 
mighty city once stood.” 
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